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CORRECTIONS: In our story "Zurich's Night at the 

Opera: Youjth Protests^" in LNS #1000, we erroni- 

ously reported that the price of a single ticket 
to the city opera is $170. What the article 
should have said is that the city spends $150 
to subsidize each seat for every performance, 
while spending nothing on a center for the young 
people of Zurich. 

Also, in this issue, #1001, pages 2 through 
6 were incorrectly dated September 24, 1980. The 
correct date for this packet is September 26, 1980. 


BLACKS 

WHITE FAMILY SENTENCED 
IN SANTEE MASSACRE MURDERS 

by Maroon Information Service 

ORANGEBURG, S.C. (LNS) — Members of a white 
family convicted in the Santee Massacre murder 
case may get off with as little as 12'total years 
in jail . > 

Last January, four Black children were attacked 
with a shotgun in the Orangeburg County town of San- 
tee while the children were playing in a bushy 
area. Eight year-old Juanita Summers and nine year- 
old Kevin Gadson were killed instantly by direct 
buckshot blasts. Two other children escaped with 
injuries . 

Thirteen year-old Brian Sanders pleaded guilty 
in early September to two counts of voluntary man# 
slaughter in Orangeburg County court, and was sen- 
tenced to 60 years in jail. He will be eligible 
for parole in 10 years. His uncle, 22-year-old 
Patrick Sanders of Charleston was found guilty of 
obstruction of justice after a two-day trial. Hg 
received a two year sentence, and could be re- 
leased in as little as 18 months. 

The 13 year-old had been charged with actually 
firing the fatal shots. After he was arrested, po- 
lice say Brian Sanders confessed to the killings, 
but said he thought he was "shooting at some dogs." 
Police also say that Sanders was interested in 
knowinr if he was going to get his picture in the; 
newspaper. ! , 

, Sanders’ uncle was charged with hiding the f. 
murder weapon in a septic shortly after the kill-*- : 
ings. Patrick Sanders pleaded not guilty to the 
charge. But after he was convicted, the older . 
Sanders told the judge, "I thought I was doing 
the right thing," when he tried to cover up for 
his nephew’s crime. 

Two othgr family members, the grandmother and 
the stepfather, had originally been charged with 
accessory to murder in the case. Charges against 
them were dropped two days after the killings. 

The uncle was indicted by a grand jury last May 
for accessory to murder, but First Circuit Solici- 
tor Norman Fogle reduced those charges to obstruc- 
tion of justice at the beginning of last week’s 
trial. If any of the family members had been con- 
victed of the accessory charge, they could have 
been sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Orangeburg County police had charged that af^ 
ter the 13 year-old shot the four children, he ran 
homeland' told his grandmother and stepfather that 
he had hit some people. Police said that the two 
adults told the youth that they would "take care 
of it," and put him in the car of a neighbor who 
was going to Orangeburg, 25 miles away. Police 
said that the grandmother, stepfather and uncle 
all told police that they knew nothing about the 
shooting or about the youth’s shotgun . 

For several days after the killings, tensions 
within the Black community of Orangeburg County 
were extremely high. Many people were horrified 
by what they called the "viciousness and brutality" 
of the shotgun attack on children and expressed 
doubt that justice would be found in the case. 

In an effort to ease the tension, Solicitor 
Fogle met with the families of the Black children 


one week ^fter the killing and promised that he 
would not accept a "plea bargain" from Brian San- 
ders. Fogle said at the time that he had "an air- 
tight" case against the youth, including an eye- 
witness . 

Fogle would not say why he had changed his mind 
and accepted Brian Sanders' plea of giixlty on a 
lesser charge. Nor did he explain why he suddenly 
lessened th& charges against Sanders’ uncle. 

But local Black people wCre very disturbed about 
the situation. "If a Black boy had Rilled some white 
children, they would’ve burned him," a Santee resi- 
dent said shortly after the sentences were announced. 
"A Black man's life ain’t worth nothin' in this coun- 
ty v. Ain't no damn justice for us." 

Orangeburg County has had a long history of ra- 
cial conflict dating back to slavery-time. In the 
mid-1960s, it was the scene of some of the biggest 
civil rights demonstrations in the state when Black 
people desegregated the lunch counter of Orangeburg’s 
largest department store. 

In 1968, Black students at South Carolina State 
College led another series of desegregation strug- 
gles. At the height of the demonstrations, South / 
Carolina Highway Patrol officers opened fire on a 
crowd of Black students which had gathered on the 
college campus. Three students were killed, and 
many more were wounded. Among the wounded was 
Cleve Sellers, who was then a national officer in 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. 

Solicitor Fogle was involved in another racial 
conflict in Orangeburg in the mid 1970s. In the 
spring of 1975, Fogle was with an Orangeburg County 
Sheriff's Deputy when the deputy shot and killed an 
unarmed Black youth. Seventeen year-old Emmanuel 
Fogle was suspected of car theft, and he was trying 
to hide in a 10-foot deep ditch at the time he was 
killed. Local Black folks held a series of demon- 
strations to protest the killing, but the deputy 
was later cleared by an Orangeburg jury. 

(For background information on the Sanders case, 
see LNS #980.) 
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BLACKS /THE y S0UTH 

500 MARCH FOR JUSTICE IN WRIGHTSVILLE, GEORGIA 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The tiny town of Wrightsville , 
Geprgia, population 2,500, echoed to the chants of more 
than 500 Black demonstrators on September 20. The pro** 
testers had come from as far away as Atlanta and even 
New York to demonstrate national solidarity with months 
of actions by the Johnson County Justice League (JCJL) 
demanding jobs and political representation. 

Wrightsville burst into national attention last 
April when National Guard troops were called in after 
local demonstrators had been met by club-swinging 
sheriff’s deputies and night-riding Ku Klux Klan members 
had fired into Black homes. National media reporters 
who converged on the town discovered a backwater like 
thousands of others across the South, virtually untouched 
by the reforms brought by the civil rights movement. 

The local banks and post office refused to hire Blacks 
and the one local swimming pool enforced a strict 
"whites only" policy. 

Demonstrators on September 20 heard JCJL leader 
E.J. Wilson pledge, "We mean business and your guns 
won't stop us, your jails won't stop us... We will 
march until the walls of injustice fall." -30- 
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JAMAICA 


BREAKING AWAY . . . 


"ALTERNATIVE ECONOMIC PATH" 

PUT TO THE TEST IN JAMAICAN ELECTION 

by Michael Beaubien 
Liberation News Service 

(Editor’s note: On October 23, voters in 

Jamaica are due to go to the polls in an election 
that could determine not only the course of that 
Caribbean nation but the prospects fdr peaceful 
ref ormr free of manipulation by foreign financial 
interests. In July, LNS sent Michael Beaubien, a 
regular contributor to Southern Africa magazine, 
to get a firsthand look at the Jamaican situation. 
His first report, published in packet # 997, told of 
the tension and terror unleashed by the election 
campaign. In the following article, Beaubien 
details the crucial economic choices and pressures 
that have contributed to that climate of crisis. 
Subsequent articles will examine the evidence that 
has led to charges of a U.S. "destabilization cam- 
paign" directed against Jamaica and its current 
prime minister, Michael Manley of the Peoples 
National Party.) 

KINGSTON, Jamaica (LNS) — The date for 
Jamaica’s nAtibmal elections had not yet been set 
when several of the journalists participating in 
Oxfam-America ’ s press tour of the Caribbean island 
assembled at New York's Kennedy Airport in early 
July. But that was the story we were all '.after as 
we boarded Plight 010 on the "Love Bird," the name 
dreamed up for Air Jamaica's New York to Kingston 
service by a Madison Avenue firm trying to boost 
the country’s important: tourist trade. 

Unlike the camera-toting sun-worshippers jet- 
ting off in search of the perfect tan, we hoped to 
bring back images of a nation at a crossroads, a 
people faced with a decisive choice between the 
path of "Denlocratic Socialism" offered by Prime 
Minister Michael Manley's Peoples National Party 
and the "Puerto Rican model" of development through 
foreign investment espoused by the right-wing 
Jamaican Labor Party of Edward Seaga. 

Already, months in advance of the election now 
scheduled for October 23, the importance of the test 
had been underlined in blood — armed gangs ’loyal 
to the competing parties attacking rival strong- 
holds, police stations, even hospitals. Just days 
before we took off for Kingston, Jamaica’s security 
forces seized the leaders of an attempted coup. 

News reports from the island were filled with rumors 
of coups and countercoups, of suspected CIA activi- 
ties, of drug-smugglers turned gun-runners. 

On boarding the plane, we encountered our 
first evidence of another dimension of the crisis 
in Jamaica — large numbers of Jamaicans returning 
home laden with packages and boxes. As we discov- 
ered while waiting for our luggage at the Kingston 
airport, watching giant boxes of Tide and other 
detergents trundle down the conveyor belt along 
with the suitcases and tennis rackets, these people 
were not trafficking in ganja or M-16s but in con- 
sumer goods made scarce and expensive by the col- 
lapse of Jamaica's system of imports and distribu- 
tion. The message was hammered home by the writing 
on the walls of Kingston, where grafitti artists 
deride the IMF (International Monetary Fund) and 
the CIA with equal venom. Study the economics, 
they warned, if you hope to understand the politics. 
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The crushing economic difficulties of Jamaica 
go far beyond a shortage of soap powder. Unemployment 
is high (over 25 percent), the foreign debt stagger- 
ing (with at least $220 million needed this year to 
stave off default). In many ways, as Wendy Cooper 
wrote in the Multinational Monitor last June, "The 
island presents a classic case of the small developing 
country in big trouble." 

As we discovered during our stay in Jamaica, 
what has brought the crisis to a head and fueled much 
of the violence in the election campaign has been the 
PNP’s determined effort to break out pf that classic 
mold. 

When Manley and the PNP took office in 1972, 
they confronted the legacy of centuries in which the 
country’s economy had been shaped by the needs of 
foreign industry — first the sugar industry on whose 
plantations the ancestors of 85 percent of the island’s 
2.2. million people toiled as slaves, more recently 
the aluminum corporations which feed off Jamaica’s 
rich deposits of bauxite (aluminum ore). 

In addition to the pressures of overpopulation 
and unemployment bequeathed by the decline of the 
plantation economy, this history had produced what 
one study described as "the highest rate of income 
inequality in the world. The wealthiest five percent 
acquired 30 percent of the nation's total income, 
while the poorest 20 percent received only two per- 
cent of that income." Most of that poorest section 
of the population was out of work, illiterate, living 
in decaying back country shacks or ur^an shanty towns . 

Upon taking office, Manley and t]ie PNP launched 
an ambitious program of reforms. 

To combat the soaring unemploymept , already 
calculated at nearly 50 percent among youth in a 
nation where more than half the population is under 
20, the government established an emergency work 
program. Within two years, 11,000 people were earn- 
ing J$30 a week draining swamps, constructing urban 
sanitation facilities and reforesting the eroded 
mountain areas. 

Signs of their work are not hard to find. Driv- 
ing outside the city, we encountered a brigade of 
young Jamaicans hard at work widening the rutted 
roads and installing a drainage systepi. 

Unemployment was particularly severe among women. 
One-third of all Jamaican families were headed by 
single women, and two- thirds of those women were out 
of work. Overall, unemployment among women was more 
than double that for men. Of those women who did 
hold down jobs, the vast majority were employed in 
domestic or service-related work. 

The PNP government passed a law in 1975 mandat- 
ing equal pay for equal work and established a 
Women’s Bureau to help integrate women into the labor 
force. More recently, legislation was enacted pro- 
viding six months maternity leave with pay and 
requiring child support for unwed mothers. 

Another of the PNP government's first steps was 
a massive adult literacy program, which has now 
graduated nearly half of the estimated 400,000 
Jamaicans who were unable to read and write at the 
start of the program. At the same ti|ne, the govern- 
ment abolished all tuition fees charged to students 
in the state system. Education is now free all the 
way through university. 
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Along the same lines, the government establish- 
ed a free lunch program for elementary school 
children and eliminated all charges to the poorest 
Jamaicans for visits to public clinics and hospi- 
tals. Rent control legislation was enacted to 
keep down housing costs, and most other essential 
services were nationalized — - the electric utility 
company, the telephone company, Kingston Bus Com- 
pany, Barclay’s Bank, even the majority of the 
lavish tourist hotels. 

During its first year in office, the PNP govern- 
ment developed a comprehensive agricultural reform 
program, Operation GROW (Growing and Reaping Our 
Wealth), with the ambitious goal of reaching agri- 
cultural self-sufficiency. With a dramatic 80 
percent increase in the acreage held by small 
farmers, the program yielded a significant rise 
in domestic food production by 1978. 

Anothet key element of the PNP’s agricultural 
program was the establishment of sugar cooperatives 
as an alternative to the old plantation system. We 
visited one such cooperative outside Kingston, 
where we were greeted by members of the executive 
council, weatherworn veterans who had labored 30 
years or more in the cane fields. 

They led us on a tour of fields purchased by 
the government and turned over to the cooperative, 
through a stillness almost deafening after days in 
the Kingston blare of traffic, reggae and street 
peddlars. Along with the quiet 4 , the place had an 
air of sadness — against workers, most of them 
in their fifties, battling with antiquated equip- 
ment in an industry that had once been the grueling 
but vital mainspring of the economy. Yet they 
spoke with evident pride of the changes they had 
seen sitice they first picked up machetes as 
children. Child labor is now a harsh memory. Wages 
have improved. Grafitti on the walls proclaim, 

’’Love PNP.” 

. . .FROM FOREIGN FINANCIAL CONTROL 

All of these reforms have been expensive — 
too expensive in the eyes of the U . S . -dominated 
International Monetary Fund (IMF). As it has with 
other debt-ridden Third World countries, the IMF 
insisted on deep cuts in public expenditures and 
social programs as a condition for helping bail 
Jamaica out of its fpreign debt crunch. 

After three years of increasingly acrimonious 
relations with the IlflF, the PNP government decided 
last spring it had had enough. On March 2, Manley 
announced national elections, citing relations 
with the Fund as a major issue. Three weeks later, 
negotiations with the Fund for a new $180 million 
stand-by credit were broken off. 

For a country already at the brink of bank- 
ruptcy, the step was at least as risky as it was 
bold. JLP leader Seaga, himself a former Jamaican 
representative to the IMF, has trumpeted warnings 
that it will lead to ruin, admonishing the nation 
that it must ’’choose between socialism and tourism.” 
In a late July interview, Seaga argued that Jamaica's 
economic difficulties are caused by spoiled workers, 
not foreign domination. His recommended cure? 

More private investment and a dose of the labor 
conditions found in South Korea, where workers 
’’know that they must work to live." 

"In South Korea,” Seaga boasted, "the factories 
open early in the mornings and work up to 5:30 and 
6 in the evenings. Saturday is a full, regular 
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working day.” 

Against Seaga 1 s. call for foreigp capital and a 
six-day work week, Manley and the PNP have tried to 
piece together an "alternative economic path.” A 
major element in that plan has been the effort to 
obtain financial assistance through channels other 
than the IMF, with much of it coming from oil- 
producing nations in the Third World. 

Mexico and Venezuela have come up with a 
pledge to provide a discount on oil purchases worth 
close to $100 million. Iraq and Libya have provided 
loans totaling $60 million. Algeria, Iraq and the 
Soviet Union have signed contracts to buy Jamaican 
bauxite. And Mexico and the Soviet Union have 
committed funds for construction of a 600,000-ton 
bauxite processing plant. 

With this help, Prime Minister Manley told us, 

”We are holding up much better than most people 
expected or desired.” And Norman Girvan, director 
of the National Planning Agency, credited this assist- 
ance with helping Jamaica weather its rupture with 
the IMF while keeping afloat essential social 
programs . 

"The government has managed to give wage 
increases to deserving government workers, to main- 
tain some food subsidies and reestablish price con- 
trols to ease the post of living burdens of the 
people,” Girvan told us. "All of which would have 
been impossible under the IMF." 

Jamaica’s ability to continue its social 
reforms and to chart an "alternative economic path” 
free of the coercion of the IMF could provide a 
dramatic example for Other Third World nations. It 
could also come to an abrupt end on October 23, if 
the Jamaican people vote Manley and the PNP out of 
office. For that reason, the results of the upcom- 
ing election will be felt far beyond one small 
Caribbean island. 
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OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY /WOMEN 

OSHA JUDGES OKAY "STERILIZE OR TRANSFER” POLICY 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The rights of workers, espe- 
cially women workers and their unborn children, to 
a safe environment took a beating recently when two 
administrative law judges attached to the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Review Commission threw 
out citations issued by the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OSHA) against the Willow 
Island plant of the American Cyanamid Company. 

In 1978, the company began excluding women of 
child-bearing potential from working in its lead 
pigment department. Exposure to high levels of lead 
may harm unborn children, the company explained. And 
the plant wan’t about to spend money to free all 
its workers from exposure to lead — a highly toxic 
substance that can cause severe kidney and neuro- 
logical damage. 

Women working in the pigment department had 
two choices — eliminate their "child-bearing 
potential” by submitting to sterilization, or 
accept transfer to other jobs with a substantial 
cut in pay and benefits. Of the eight women in the 
department, five:" felt coerced into being sterilized 
and two refused and were demoted. One was already 
sterile. 
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At the request of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers Union (OCAW), OSHA inspected the plant. 

Four months later, the agency issued 14 citations 
and a $34,000 fine against American Cyanamid, stat- 
ing that the company should have made the workplace 
safe for the workers. The citations and fijnes 
dealt with several different health violations as 
well as the exclusion policy. 

When the company contested the matter, the 
two administrative law judges vacated most of the 
fines and citations. The penalty for the exclusion 
of women was thrown out completely on technical 
considerations. OSHA is appealing the decision 
to the full Occupational Safety and Health Review 
Commission and officials say they will take it 
to the United States Court of Appeals if necessary. 

At the same time, 13 women are bringing a sex 
discrimination suit against American Cyanamid 
because of the exclusion policy. Joan Burton, a 
lawyer for the ^omen, said that the chances for 
success in the case are very good. 

If she is right and the case is successful, 
"companies ^ill be put on notice that this kind of 
policy is suspect, " Burton told LNS . "It will 
be a real determent to resolving health problems 
by discrimination*" But she added that the OSHA 
proceedings are essentially separate and the 
decision in thd sex discrimination case will probab- 
ly not affect the results of the OSHA case. 

In addition, the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (EEOC) has suggested possible guide- 
lines dealing with reproductive hazards in the 
workplace and employer discrimination. The EEOC 
has not yet decided whether to implement the 
guidelines, however, and may not make that decision 
for some time. 

Altering workers to fit the workplace is not 
such an unusual occurrence. The same type of 
policy excluding fertile women from certain* jobs 
is common in the chemical and metal industries. 

A case very similar to the one involving American 
Cyanamid is brewing at the Bunker Hill Smelters 
in Idaho. According to Steve Wodka of the OCAW, 
companies simply will not pay to improve the work- 
place if they can get away with it. "Essentially, 
people are subsidizing the company with their 
health," he said. 
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PUERTO RICO 

COVER-UP OF CERRO MAROVILLA KILLINGS UNRAVELS ; 

PRESIDENT CARTER POSSIBLY IMPLICATED 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The testimony of a disen- 
chanted Puerto Rican police officer may implicate 
the Puerto Rican governor and possibly even Jimmy 
Carter in covering up the police murder of two 
Puerto Rican independence activists two and a ljalf 
years ago. The civil rights division of the United 
States Justice Department announced on September 
18 that it will reopen the case of police brutality 
which it had closed for lack of evidence last 
April. 

The charges against the Puerto Rican police 
stem from an incident that took place in July 1978. 

A small independence group called the Armed Revolu- 
tionary Movement had as its leader an undercover 
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cover police agent who supplied the group with most 
of its arms and other resources. At the agent 1 s 
instigation, plans were made for the agent and two 
others to take over a commercial television station’s 
relay tower located on Cerro Marovilla, a high moun- 
tain peak. 

The plan was to use the tower to broadcast 
messages of liberation to the Puerto Rican people. 

But the undercover agent informed the Chief of the 
Intelligence Unit of the Puerto Rican Police Depart- 
ment that the group was planning to sabotage the 
television tower and to blow up police and FBI commu- 
nication towers. The Intelligence Chief called the 
head of the special arrests unit, and about seven 
men from each of the two units went to Cerro Marovilla 
to await the supposed sabotage. More police were 
later brought to the area. 

The two Movement members and the agent arrived, 
each armed with guns, but carrying no explosives. A 
few minutes later, the two lay dead. One was Carlos 
Soto Arrivi, 18 years old, the other 24-year-old 
Arnaldo Dario Rosado. 

The police contend that they shot the two in 
self-defense. But the stories tended to contradict 
one another, and all were contradicted by the one 
civilian witness — the taxi driver who had taken the 
three to the mountain. The incident touched off 
angry protests all across the island. 

The government responded by launching a grand 
jury investigation into the killings and the charges 
that the undercover agent lured the other two into 
a death trap. But after 20 months, the Justice Depart- 
ment ordered the case closed for lack; of evidence. 

According to Jose Antonio Lugo, an attorney 
with the New York-based Center for Constitutional 
Rights, the original grand jury investigation was not 
conducted properly. The district attorney never 
asked crucial questions, Lugo told LNS, and witnesses 
were coerced into giving sworn statements that were 
not true. 

After the investigation had been closed, the 
cab driver stated again that the two young men were 
not immediately killed by police bullets but were 
first captured and beaten. Other witnesses, includ- 
ing a former police officer, backed up his account, 
stating that they heard two volleys of shots about 
15 minutes apart. That would imply that Arrivi and 
Rosado were murdered after they were captured. 

The case exploded into the headlines again in 
mid-September when Lieutenant Julio /Andrades was de- 
moted from his position as head of ope of the units 
that took part in the shootings Angered by his 
demotion, Andrades called a press conference and 
reversed his previous testimony that the two were 
already dead when he arrived at Cerro Marovilla. 

Now he is saying that he was present when the shoot- 
ings took place, and he wants to tell the truth 
about what actually happened. The head of the police 
union said that Andrades ’ s testimony taay send the 
chief of police to jail and could cost President 
Carter the November election. 

A COVERUP WITH CONNECTIONS 

The chief of police and possibly Governor Carlos 
Romero Barcelo were in positions to approve any 
orders concerning the fate of the two men. Critics 
of the shooting say that Carter ^became involved in 
a cover-up when Governor Romero Barcelo visited him 
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last March. The visit was ostensibly arranged to 
talk about a bill concerning waterways, but the two 
admitted that other matters were discussed as well. 

Critics suspect that a deal was cooked up be- 
tween the two. As evidence, they point to the 
coincidence of twq developments that followed the 
meeting. A month' later, the grand jury investiga- 
tion — which could have been extremely damaging 
to the governor — r was dropped. And after the 
meeting, Roityero Barcelo, who had previously sup- 
ported the Republicans, endorsed and campaigned 
for Carter. With his support, Carter eked out a 
narrow victory in the Puerto Rican Democratic 
primary. 

The statements by Andrades have caused a major 
furor in Pqerto Rico. The depositions to be taken 
should havq.a significant impact on the guberna- 
torial election to be held in November. But Lugo 
is not coupling on the new investigation being 
conducted any more vigorously than the previous 
one. 

"I'm not hopeful at all about the official 
investigation,” he told LNS., ”Who knows when 
Andrades will be called before the grand jury.” 

A ^slim possibility exists, he added, that the issue 
could become so embarrassing for Carter that the 
President would drop his support of the Governor, 
allowing the case to proceed more quickly. To that 
end, Lugo regards increasing publicity and pressure 
about the Carter connection as essential. 

Nevertheless, Lugo views the civil case which 
is being pursued simultaneously with the grand 
jury investigation as the major hope for justice. 
The civil case operates at a disadvantage, however, 
as Andrades will probably invoke fhe Fifth Amend- 
ment unless immunity against prosecution is granted 
to him and two of the men who served under him the 
day of the shootings. 

The trial date for the civil case has been 
set for March 9, 1981. 


LABOR/EL SALVADOR 

CALIFdRNIA AFL-CIO COUNCIL 
CALLS FOR END TO AIFLD EL SALVADOR PROGRAM 

by Frank Arnold ; 

Liberation News Service 

SAN JOSE, CA (LNS) — Presumably Jimmy Carter 
was just suffering from an acute case of fumble- 
mouth recently when he congratulated a gathering 
of labor leaders on "the solidarity of free trade 
unions around the world — including, of course, 
the AFL-CIA.” The President quickly corrected 
himself, saying he naturally meant the AFL-CIO and 
not the name used around the world by labor 
activists angered by the political manipulations 
of the U.S. labor movement. 

But concern about the role : played by the 
AFL-CIO and its American Institute for Free Labor 
Development (AIFLD) continues to grow, both inter- 
nationally and within the ranks of the labor organi- 
zation itself. In an unprecedented action, the 
Central Labor Council of Santa Clara County a|l-CIO 
unanimously adopted a resolution on September 15 
calling on the -AFL-CIO Executive Council to ' f ||is- 

a ssociate itself from the AIFLD program in El 
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Salvador.” 

The resolution points out that the Human Rights 
Commission of the Archdiocese of San Salvador has 
documented 3509 assassinations along with hundreds of 
illegal detentions and disappeared persons in El Sal- 
vador in fche ; first eight 'months ’*af ter the present 
U.S. -backed regime took power on October 15, 1979. 

A majority of these human rights violations have 
been directed against the working people, according 
to the resolution. The bombings of the Coca-Co^a .and 
the Electrical Workers union halls during the week of 
June 26-July 3, 1980 are listed as examples of such 
violations. The AIFLD "has not condemned these vio- 
lations of human and workers 1 rights,” according to 
the resolution. 

This is possibly the first time an AFL-CIO 
central body has made such a strong recommendation 
on the AIFLD to the Executive Council. Nevertheless, 
AIFLD has stirred some controversy within the labor 
movement , particularly since the 1973 overthrow of 
the democratically elected government of Salvador 
Allende in Chile. 

The publication in 1974 of information linking 
the AIFLD to the CIA and to the overthrow of the 
Allende government inspired the Central Labor Council 
of Santa Clara County to send a resolution to the 
AFL-CIO in Washington asking them "to provide infor- 
mation that will enable this Council to reaffirm the 
integrity and high purpose of the AFIj-CIO in foreign, 
as well as in domestic affairs...” In response to 
that resolution, AIFLD Executive Director William 
C. Doherty, Jr, band an assistant flew out to San Jose 
and addressed the Council at a packed meeting. Many 
who attended came away feeling his stance was intended 
more to intimidate than to reassure. 

Much new information has been developed on 
AIFLD since 1974, including that contained in the 
recent three-hour documentary On Company Business 
shown on public television. The docqmentary deals 
in ’considerable part with the AIFLD-CJIA connection 
and includes interviews with Victor Reuther and 
others who had intimate knowledge of that connection. 

The new documentation has prompted several 
union internationals to adopt or take under consider- 
ation, positions opposing the political use of AIFLD. 
The AFL-CIO reaction to the Santa Clara County Labor 
Council resolution will provide an indication of 
the relative strength of the minority of progressives 
on the Executive Council. 
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CIA/MEDIA 

THE CIA IS COMING ... TO YOUR TV SCREEN 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The tarnished image of the CIA 
may soon get a much-needed facelift, courtesy of the 
CBS television network. Industry sources report that 
CBS is developing a new dramatic series entitled "The 
CIA” — main characters to be a handsome, young case 
officer, a woman assistant who speaks several foreign 
languages and a male electronics expert. 

To make sure that the show's treatment is suitably 
authentic (read sympathetic), producers are leaning on 
the technical and "interpretive assistance” of the 
Association of Former Intelligence Officers (AFIO) , 
whose membership includes more than 1,100 ex-CIA 
officers. 

First proposed five years ago, when the CIA was 
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reeling from Congressional investigations of its 
role in the brutal coup in Chile, the show never 
made it off the drawing boards. But now, says 
CBS Vice President Scott Siegler, "The time is 
right for a series like ’The CIA. 1 America’s 
moving to the right. America will become more 
tolerafit of the U.S. protecting its interests 
abroad,," 
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LABOR / PC CUP AT TONAL HEALTH 

COPPER INDUSTRY BOOMS 
BUT WORKERS STILL FACE HAZARDS 

by Tom Barry 

Liberation News Service 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. (LNS) — The copper industry 
was in the doldrums several years ago. Prices were 
down, inventories high, and thousands of workers 
out of work in the Southwest — the area that sup- 
plies 75 percent of the domestic copper. 

In 1979, the copper industry, dominated by the 
giant corporations, Kennecott, Phelps-Dodge, New- 
mont, Anaconda, and Asarco, pulled out of its re- 
cession. Phelps-Dodge, the second largest producer 
after Kennecott, enjoyed a 268 percent jump in prqi- 
fits. The company's net income tripled in the first 
quarter of 1980 . . 

Despite an industry-wide strike now in its ' 
third month (Kennecott and negotiators for the 
United Steelworkers df America agreed to a settle- 
ment Sept.. 9 which will be the model for the rest 
of the industry, but that package has yet to be 
ratified as we go to press. Ed.) other copper com- 
panies are also reporting doubling and tripling 
of both profit and income. What’s more, copper ana- 
lysts say that the market for copper looks good for 
the foreseeable future. 

During the two year slowdown in the copper in- 
dustry, companies claimed that environmental con- 
trols and union demands were driving the price 
of domestic copper way beyond the price of Third 
World copper. The claim was spurious in that the 
same firms owned copper operations throughout Latin 
America and could count on long-term domestic conhr 
tracts unaffected by Third World production. The 
industry effective in obstructing the enforcement 
of environmental regulations add keeping down wage 
demands . 

Last year, Inform, a non-profit research group 
in New York, published a three-volume study, At 
Work in Copper , that criticized the copper smelting 
industry for its hazardous working conditions. In- 
form found that one-half of the surveyed smeltjpr 
workers were exposed to dangerous levels of arsenic, 
a known carcinogen. At least pne-fourth of the 
workers had high exposure levels of sulfur dioxide . 
Workers in the nation’s 16 smelters were also found 
to be recklessly exposed to dangerous levels of 
copper dust, lead, cadmium, silica , noise, and heat. 

Inform reported that federal Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) regulations 
had not forced the industry to eliminate dangerous 
occupational health conditions. This was particu- 
larly true in states like New Mexico where the 
state government is the OSHA designee. The re- 
searchers found that smelters in New Mexico had not 
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even been inspected. 

Exemplary of this negligent behavior is the at- 
titude of Joe Longacre, State Mine Inspector of New 
Mexico. Longacre put the blame for accidents and 
fatalities in the mining industry squarely on the 
shoulders of the workers, not the mining industry. 

"99 percent of the accidents are the fault of 
the individual," said Longacre recently. ’’The com- 
panies have government rules and regulations to fol- 
low, but the workers are often careless. It ' s like 
downtown Albuquerque . Everybody ’ s rushing to beat 
the red light, but sooner or later someone gets 
clobbered." 

Two deaths occurred in New Mexico’s copper in- 
dustry in 1978. Doug O'Leary was crushed under a 
converter door at Phelps-Dodge when it fell on him 
during a cleaning. Longacre concluded that ."this 
accident was entirely accidental and that it occurred 
when theedeceased placed himself in a very hazardous 
position. " 

Commenting on this ruling, one state official 
said that it's about time the public asked Inspector 
Longacre what he meant by "accident." Injuries and 
deaths are always accidents in New Mexico’s mining 
industry, never the fault of the companies. 

Raoul Torres died when a 150 ton haul truck ran 
over his small van at the Kennecott mine. The New 
Mexico inspector ruled: "This accident was clearly 

due to an error, but the department will probably 
never pinpoint who made the error." 

Kennecott workers say the company was clearly 
responsible because a change in company policy , 
speeding up production, allowed’ the vans and haul If 
trucks to crisscross paths. 

The three year study by Inform conclused that 
company programs were ineffective in providing workt* 
ers with safe working cinditions. In the areas of * 
medical services, safety conditions, and workers' 
rights, Inform rated the two New Mexico companies 
poor and very poor. The highest rating of any comt-r 
pany in any category was fair, meaning that the smel- 
ter met least 80 percent of the minimum criteria 
set by Inform. 

In 1970 Congress passed the Occupational Health 
and Safety Act to "|ssure so far as possible that 
every working man and woman in the nation had safe 
and healthful working conditions." 

Inform took OSHA to task for failing to enforce 
compliance after OSHA inspectors found the companies 
did not live up to OSHA standards. 

"The failure to create a technologically sound, 
coordinated, and uniform approach to compliance in 
dealing with the xopper smelting industry has been 
OSHA’s most serious problem," stated the Inform re- 
port . 

Inform found that copper workers face a situa- 
tion s imilar to textile workers . They must rely on 
masks apd respirators as the first line of defense 
against contamination, as the industry refuses to 
install engineering controls to stop fumes and gases 
from escaping. Noise levels in the smelters exceed 
OSHA standards by three to ten times. 

"The copper companies have shown practically 
no initiative in employing or adapting recent advan- 
ces in engineering control approaches such as those 
of the Japanese industry," wrote Inform. 
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The copper industry has gone to court to shop 
OSlIA's proposed arsenic standards. A known carcin- 
ogen since the 1880* s, arsenic is the most serious 
health threat to smelter workers. Unlike most 
other contaminants , arsenic is hard to detect be- 
cause it is colorless and odorless. 

Inspectolj: Longacre dosagreed with Inform 's 
finding that the copper industry was hazardous. 

There ! s no hazardous industries in the state, said 
Longacre, because they all have rules and regula- 
tions to folltow. 

Longacre 1 , after questioning, did admit that 
the fumes from copper smelting present a problem, 
but his department monitored all smelters for these 
fumes. Asked what kind of fumes they are, he re- 
plied, "I forfeet what the heck kind of fumes they 
are right now.” 

For the last seven years, Kennecott has had a 
running battle with the s|ate and federal environ- 
mental regulatory agencies about its lack of sulfur 
emissions controls. The company has continually 
threatened to close down its operations if forced 
to meet state regulations, claiming that it will 
lose money if forced to install pollution controls. 
However, they ffe fuse to allow the state to audit 
their books, and what they don't widely publicise 
is the fact that its New Mexicp operation is its 
lowest cost mine . 

Juan Chacon, president of the United Steel- 
workers in Silver City, N.M., has supported both 
the improvement of emmissions controls and controls 
of fugitive gases inside the smelter. "It's a 
dangerous situation inside that smelter, there's 
no doubt about it," said Chacon. "Workers are 
continually Exposed to fumes and gases. 

Workers at Kennecott complain of the tremen- 
dous heat levels inside the smelter. They say the 
company givni them respirators and masks, but don't 
enforce their use, maintain them, or explain how 
to use them properly. 

TJae copper industry is now one of the nation's 
profitable industries. Copper , companies are often 
part of larger energy companies . Anaconda, for 
example, is a subsidiary of At lantic-Richf ield . 

Oil companies now control 40 percent of the domes- 
tic copper market. Control of copper production, 
says the Federal Trade Commission, may enable them 
to obstruct the commercialization of solar heating 
and cooling* which depend on copper fixtures. 

In some areas of New Mexico and Arizona, the 
copper industry is the only employment. There 
are towns in Arizona and New Mexico, for^xample, 
where Phelp$ 4 Dodge owns the housing, the stores , 
and the clinics. Workers who complain about con- 
ditions are either laid off or threatened with the 
loss of their homes. 

Metal W^ek- recently reported that copper prices 
in the U.S. are at record levels, but for the thou- 
sands of workers in the Southwest who are dependent 
on the copper industry > increased corporate profits 
have not meant improved working conditions. 
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labor/women/filipjnqs 

FILIPINO NURSES PROTEST FLORIDA DEPORTATIONS 

NEW YORK (LNS) -^Filipino nurses in Florida 
are organizing to protest a wave of deportation 


orders issued by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS). The Florida Filipino Nurses Associ- 
ation (FFNA), in conjunction with the National Alliance 
for Fair Licensure of Foreign Nurse Graduates (NAFL-FNG 
scheduled a rally for September 30 to show nurses ' 
anger at the INS decision not to extend an- ’agreement 
that h|*d allowed up to three years for foreign nurses 
to pass* licensing exams. 

Foreign nurses in the United States are re- 
quired to take the first available licensure exami- 
nation. These exams are held twice a year, and nurses 
are expected to pass immediately, even if they have 
only been in the country a short time. Those who 
fail lose any fight to remain in the States. 

In 1977, after much time and hard work, the 
NAFL-FNG won an agreement from the INS to have Deferred 
Voluntary Departure (DVD) status. This allowed nurses 
up to three years to pass the exam. During that time 
nurses could make the difficult adjustment to Ameri- 
can life, take review courses, and continue to work. 

Now the INS has terminated that status, and has 
begun to send out deportation notices. 

A large number of Florida's nurses are Filipino. 

In Dade County alone, there are approximately 1500 
Filipino nurses. Eighty percent of the nursing care 
needed in the state is in the field of gerontology 
(care of the elderly), not a favorite among American 
nurses. Filipinos have traditionally filled that 
need. "Those who stay here have to live with low 
wages, minimal career opportunities, and intolerable 
social alienation," said Sonia Hanopol, R.N. , presi- 
dent fo the FFNA, 

Hospitals depend on Agencies in the Philippines 
which recruit large numbers of nurses to come to 
work in the States. Until they pass the licensure 
exam, they can be paid wages lower than the norm. 

So hospitals save money by employing nurses who are 
not yet licensed. 

Since the July examination in Florida, a great 
number of nurses find themselves stranded in the 
country illegally. Many have fled to other states; 
to find work. Most are uninformed about, their 
rights. Being illegals, they are even more vulnerable 
to exploitation. 

The work of the FFNA is part of a nationwide 
campaign to change INS laws concerning nurses. Foreign 
nurses all over the country are facing deportation. 

Three Filipino nurses have stayed in Miami to fight 
their deportation orders. The NAFL-FNG is asking 
people from all states to send letters and telegrams 
to Raymond Morris, District Director of the Florida 
INS, protesting the deportations. Hanopol sai| 
that once there is ppblic recognition of the nurses 
plight, progress can -be made towards getting favor- 
able legislation for the nurses. 



ANTI-NUCLEAR 

MAINE ANTI-NUCLEAR REFERENDUM DEFEATED; 
"THE BATTLE IS FAR FROM OVER" 


by Hans Krichels 
Liberation News Service 

"It lias b§em said that nuclear power could be 
the Viet Nam of the '80s — the issue that may be a 
source of serious division in our society. If so, 
the September referendum in Maine will be an important 
skirmish in a long and bitter battle." — Angus King, 
for Maine Public Television WCBB, in Lewiston. 
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bUtxSPORT, Me, (LNS) — Mainers turned out iv 
record numbers on September 23 to vote on a special 
referendum which would have prohibited the genera- 
tion of electricity by nuclear fission in that state . 
It was the public’s first chance to decommission an 
operating plant, Wiaoasett’s Maine Yankee, and the 
first major vote on nuclear energy since the near 
melt-down at Three Mile Island. And as the results 
poured in from around the state, Frank Webber, vice 
president of the Edison Electric Institute, an asso- 
ciation of utility companies, heralded the vote as 
a ’’blow struck for nuclear energy,” a 60 percent 
display of confidence for the industry. The New 
York Times reported that "the antinuclear forces 
were soundly beaten. ” 

But on the other side, the pro-referendum 
forces, among them more than 50,000 citizens who 
signed the petition to get. the initiative on the 
ballot in the first place, are voicing satisfaction 
with the 40 percent vote in favor of shotting down 
Maine Yankee and questioning whether the results 
reflected the will of the people or the hundreds 
of thousands of corporate dollars spent on adver- 
tising. 

"We were encouraged by the numbers that voted," 
Pat Shadis of the Edgecomb Referendum Committee 
told LNS. "It leaves us in a good position to 
pursue educating people . In 1982, we hope to win 
with a clear-cut majority." 

BIRTH C - A MOVEMENT 

Farmer and artist Ray Shadis, who lives two 
miles from the Maine Yankee plant, tells how the 
campaign got started. "A year ago this spring, 
after an earthquake and a safety shutdown, acciden- 
tal releases of radiation occurred in Maine. Fam- 
iliar voices filled the airwaves and the printed 
page with lies, confusion, arrogance and reassur- 
ances. Oil' April 27, our neighbors, Maine people, 
gathered almost 1,000 strong to protest, deter- j 

mined not t;o go under like silent sheep. My wife 
Patricia anid I, we started' an initiative for a 
referendum.” 

A few months later, on July 4, Independence 
Day, 1979, "A few hundred of us marched 30 miles 
from Maine Yankee to Augusta to deliver a petition 
for the initiative referendum to the people of 
Maine. In time, over 1500 volunteers withstood 
the derision of the press and t^he pelting of 
ignorance and weather to collect and deliver 56,000 
signatures, a record number for any initiative in 
the history of Maine." 

The movement grows quickly, sprouts up vigor- 
ously all across the state. Mainers — farmers, 
factory workers, artists , fishermen, businessmen, 
back-to-the-landers , all — prove a curious people, 
open-minded, concerned about the environment of a 
state whose license' plate boasts of its attractions 
as a "vacationland , " seemingly immune to the glib 
propaganda that begins to fill the airwaves as 
out-of-state utilities start pouring in money. 

Einstein’s words appear on walls and leaflets: 
"To the village square we must take the facts of 
atomic energy — from there must come America's 
voice. ’’ 

WAR OF WORDS, FACTS AND DOLLARS 

The Maine Nuclear Referendum Committee, with 
Ray Shadisj as principal spokesperson, coordinates 
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smaller, grassroots committees spring up across the 
state. They cannot compete with the corporate 
dollars, but they can compete with the facts. And, 
bit by bit at the grassroots level, the facts emerge. 

Nuclear power is not safe: witness the near 
melt-downs at Detroit Edison, Brown’s Ferry, Three 
Mile Island; witness the waste disposal problems, 
the contamination of the biosphere with plutonium 
and radioactive wastes. Witness Maine Yankee itself: 

58 malfunctions in 1973, including parts of the 
Emergency Core Cooling System frozen solid during an 
ice storm; faulty fuel rods in 1974, releasing five 
times the legal limit of Iodine-131. In 1978, all 
six reactor operator applicants, all Maine Yankee 
trained, failing the NRC licensing test. An earth- 
quake in 1979, unrecorded at Maine Yankee due to 
corroded equipment. 

The question arises: why does the nuclear in- 
dustry refuse td operate without protection of the 
Price-Anderson ; Act , which limits liability in case 
of an accident? Another question: why do homeowner 
insurance policies have nuclear exclusion clauses? 

And more facts: nuclear power is not cheap. There 
are hidden costs — billions of tax dollars subsi- 
dizing the industry, billions more to be required 
for waste disposal and decommissioning of plants. 

Maine Yankee is relatively "cheap" only because it 
was built before expensive safety features were 
required. Another fact: Maine already has a mora- 
torium on the licensing of future plants until solu- 
tions are found to waste disposal problems, solutions 
that don’t exist for the waste piling up at Maine 
Yankee. And a final fact: Maine Yankee is not even 
necessary: a mix of less than a third of the poten- 
tial replacement sources of energy available in 
Maine would completely supplant the 415 megawatts 
provided to Maine by Maine Yankee. 

Facts appear in leaflets, letters to editors, 
speeches, debates, newspaper articles. Neighbors 
talk to neighbors; strahgers talk to strangers on 
the telephone. The corporate facade is beginning 
to show signs of wear. 

Ray Shadis writes, "The effects (of high tech- 
nology) have a common theme — they dehumanize, 
threaten life and the future, and are antagonistic 
to freedom and truth. The technocrats, an elite, 
a priesthood replete with the trapping of mystique 
and privilege, always emerge." 

By mid-summer, an anthology of anti-nuclear 
works by Maine artists has appeared. "The old 
swordmakers/ only understood/ the best way to make 
a blade,/ accepted no blame/ when the tools they 
made/ left blood in the deep furrows." (Kala 
Ladenheim: "Project Plowshare") 

Late August. Early polls indicate an elec- 
tion too close to call. With thirty percent of 
the voters still undecided, both sides intensify 
their efforts. Save Maine Yankee floods the air- 
waves with slick commercials: hired guns with positions 
of responsibility now, and advanced degrees to boot. 

In Augusta, MNRC headquarters is open 24 hours a 
day, staffed by volunteers. Statewide, pro- 
referendum committees gear up for door-to-door 
caucusing, "cow-cussing," someone calls It. 

Duke Power, Texas Utilities, Pacific Gas & 
Electric, Carolina Power and Light, Detroit Edison, 
Baltimore Gas & Electric, to mention only a few, 
have given $5,000 or more each to the Save Maine 
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Yankee campaign. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
a major manufacturer of nuclear reactors, has 
kicked in $50,000; General Electric, $30,000; 

First National Bank of Boston, E.F. Hutton & Co., 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.: $15,000 each. The list is 
virtually endless. The nuclear industry is worried, 
corporate America is worried. There is more going 
on here than the closing of one nuclear power 
plant o Participatory democracy is banging at the 
gates of high technology. 

September 9. A public debate, complete with 
umpires, moderators, and seconds is scheduled 
between Ray Shadis and John Menario, once the city 
manager, of Portland, now head of the Save Maine 
Yankee campaign. 

The debate is civilized. Predictably, it 
bogs down in facts, figures, counter-facts , counter- 
figures. Nonetheless, the two positions emerge: 
Menario defending the industry f s record, 1 denying 
the feasibility of alternatives, opting for "alter- 
native risk" in the name of progress; Shadis draw- 
ing a broader picture, defending conservation, 
alternative energy sources, declaring the nuclear 
not acceptable at all but a nightmarish legacy 
to our grandchildren. The issues have been aired. 
Undecided voters are left scratching their heads. 

It is up to them now to choose. 

Four days later, Maine's largest daily news- 
paper, the Portland Press-Herald , editorializes 
for a p ~Q-nuclear M no M vote. Their logic: since 
no one knows how to decommission a plant the size 
of Maine Yankee, it would be dangerous to shut 
it down. 

"It took many months for the press to recog- 
nize that we hadany thing to say," says Pat Shadis. 
"It took them even longer to print what we consid- 
ered the guts of what we had to say. I guess it's 
difficult for them to really give us equal time 
considering the editorial policy of opposing the 
referendum that most papers have." 

The week of September 23. Corporate contribu- 
tions to this point total nearly $800,000. The 
plant 's opponents, organizing in Maine Referendum 
Committees in Ashville, Bath, Camden, Cornville, 
Edgecomb, Farmingtdn, Hamden Highlands, Lewiston, 
Liberty, Pittston, Portland, Presque Isle, Welling- 
ton and York, spent $163,000, most of it raised 
in door-to-door soliciting, jazz and rock concerts. 

September 23. Referendum Tuesday. 60 to ;40 
percent, Mainers vote to keep Maine Yankee open. 
Finally and forever representing the will of the 
people? The vote in Maine reflected not a static 
situation but the condition of a groundswell on 
a given day in September 1980. The battle is 
far from over. 

Says Ray Shadis, "We need only to look care- 
fully and clearly at what we have become to know 
just when and where it is that humankind will take 
a stand against the forces that make us alien tjo 
creation. We will start here and now — - where 
we live." 
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(Hans Krichels, a freelance writer, is the chair^- 
man of the Maine Nuclear Referendum Committee * 
in Bucksport.) 
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■ BLACKS /HEALTH 

BLACK COMMUNITY OF HARLEM UNITES TO SAVE SYDENHAM 
HOSPITAL 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Plans to close Sydenham 
Hospital, a 120-bed acute-care facility located 
in Harlem, has touched off a wave of protests in 
New Yory City’s Black community now nearing the 
end of its second week. A "People’s Coalition to 
Save Sydenham" made up of Harlem residents, med- 
ical staff, community and church leaders has 
attracted mass support since September 15 when 
police first attempted to close down the hospital's 
emergency room service. 

At 9 A.M. that Wednesday morning activists 
from the community broke open the emergency room 
doors which had been locked by city police acting 
on orders from Mayor Edward Koch. Within hours 
the People’s Emergency Room, fully staffed by 
volunteers, was in operation. Simultaneously, 
a"People's Administration" cleared office space, 
taking over Sydenham’s southern wing. Police moved' 
in two days later, on September 17, once again 
closing the improvised emergency service. But 
nine members of the People's Administration were 
able to hold out for 10 days. Among them were 
Reverend Herbert Daughtry, Chairman of the National 
Black United Front, Reverend Timothy Mitchell, 
from the association of Black Churchmen, and Cenie 
Williams, executive director of the National 
Association of Black Social Workers . 

The initial skirmishes, far from sealing 
the hospital’s fate, have led to increased tensions 
on both sides. Mayor Koch has remained unmoved 
in his contention that Sydenham is "a waste of 
precious health-care dollars," and has promised 
that the hospital will shut down as scheduled on 
November 1st. Meanwhile, the protests, highlighted 
by a demonstration by 5,000 on "Liberation Sunday," 
September 22, have been marked by a growing anger 
and militancy sparked by an outbreak of police 
violence on September 21. 

3,000 rallied that Saturday while an estimated 
1,000 policemen cut off access to the hospital 
where, inside, the People's Administration remained. 
Observers say the police inched forward, pressing 
the barricades into the crowd. "There were moments 
of pushing," in the words of one front-line 
protester. One police sergeant panicked. The 
front row of police jumped the barricades, clearing 
the streets with clubs. About 30 protesters were 
serious ly injured . 

Almost all of the media coverage charged 
that the police had initiated the violence. But 
Koch was quick to defend the action. He told a 
New York Times reporter, "The cops are being very 
restrained." and added defensively , "Am I supposed 
to give in to mob violence, just because it's a 
Black mob?" 

The mayor, in his statements to the press, 
has continually attempted to portray the protesters 
as "riotous." Minister Michael Amon-Ra of the Black 
United Front called such statements another 
indication of Koch's racism, and added, "He has 
a very arrogant, most perverted, deranged way of 
facing this city's poor, Black and Latino people." 
Reverend Daughtry reiterated the racism charge, 
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calling the move to close Sydenham "an attempt 
to strangle the Black community.” 

Koch and other city officials claim that the 
people of Harlem will be able to obtain heath 
care at nearby hospitals. Many of Sydenham’s 
patients have been accepted at Harlem's North 
General hoapital. But the president of that instit- 
ution, Eugene McCabe, recently has said that the 
facility's resources are already "strained to 
the breaking point." And a federal study concluded 
recently that central Harlem is currently "medi- 
cally underserved." 

"There are not too many hospital's in Harlem," 
Minister Michael Amon-Ra told LNS. "We have one 
of the highest rates of infant mortality, tuber- 
culosis, hypertension. To take away Sydenham is 
basically an inhuman act. But Sydenham could 
set a precident for the Black community seizing 
control of the essential services that maintain 
control over their lives." 
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BLACKS/ POLITICAL PRISONERS | 

AFTER 11, YEARS AS A ‘FUGITIVE FORMER BLACK PANTHER 
FACES BERKELEY MURDER RAP 

NilW YORK (LNS) — More than 11 years after 
he was charged with murder following a shoot-out 
in front of the Berkeley, Caligornia office of the 
Black Panther Party, Ronald H. Stevenson began 
court proceedings September 18, battling charges 
that could put him behind bars for at least that 
long. Stevenson turned himself in to Almeda 
County authorities in July, bringing an end to 
the "psychological hell" of his years as a 
fugitive. 

Two days before he was due to appear in 
court for preliminary hearings, Stevenson met with 
reporters and told of the "torturous ordeal" that 
followed the April 5, 1969 shooting. 

Only 17 at the time, Stevenson fled all the 
way across the country and took up a new life. 

As in the life he had left behind, he remained an 
activist. For eight years, he worked at New Jersey' 
Mahwah Ford plant, taking leadership role in rank- 
, and-file efforts of the United Auto Workers Union. 

"Ironically," he said, 3 last April, exactly 
11 years to the day after the incident, I was 
elected by my co-workers to a fulltime union r 
position, representing 300 autoworkers as their 
district. committee man." The Mahwah plant has since 
been shut down. 

Stevenson was joined by his attorney, Paul 
Harris; his wife Linda, and two girls, Tania and 
Sonia, one and a. half and two and a half years 
respectively ;as well as by friends and supporters. 

On September 18 Stevenson will go into 
Berkeley Municipal Court for his preliminary 
hearing. 

He recounted the events of that day in 1969. 

A man he was later to discover was Ronald Black 
had been hanging out in front of the office. He 
had gone out to ask him to leave when Black inex- 
plicably pulled a gun and begaft shooting at 
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Stevenson. Stevenson fled, turning oply to return 
fire in self-defense. 

Others participated in the shoot-out, and 
Stevenson saw Black fall. "I still do not know if 
I ever hit him or not." he said 0 

It later came to light that Black had been pro 
expelled from the Panthers for irresponsible be- 
havior. Harris disclpeed that Black had a particularly 
violent past, including the stabbing of one man in 
the April of 1961; shooting at another man May 
1962; and beating a woman with a lead pipe the 
September of that year. 

"Throughout the country trumped-up charges 
and indictments without foundation, shootings, and 
police attacks were visited upon the party," 

Stevenson said. Many of these incidents were part of 
a coordinated plan of terror against the Barty under 
the FBI code name COINTELPRO, he said. 

"I fled the Bay Area because I feared I 
couldn't get a fair trial; I fled the Bay Area be- 
cause I genuinely feared for my life," Stevenson 
said . 

"I come before you today as a person seeking 
freedom, freedom from being hunted for something I 
didn't do, freedom for my family and myself to live 
a normal and productive life. Freedom for my two 
children to grow up without the stigma of having 
a supposed criminal as a father. 

"Freedom to publicly and openly do what the 
workers of Mahwah had elected me to do — protect 
the interest pf working people, and fight the rash o 
of plant closings that have turned cities like 
Mahwah into industrial ghost towns." 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

CITIBANK EXTENDS LOAN TO APARTHEID GOVERNMENT 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Citibank is up to its lold 
tricks. Just two years after the nation's second 
largest bank swore off financial dealings with the 
South African government , it has agreed to partici- 
pate in a 8250 million loan blasted by George Houser, 
executive director of the American Committee on 
Africa as "one more effort to uphold the white 
minority government of South Africa." 

The loan is a direct reversal of Citibank^ s 
1978 policy of making no new loans to the racist 
regime. Before 1978, Citibank had surpassed all 
other U.S. banks in supplying money to that country. 

Naturally, the 1978 was never based on the 
bank's opposition to apartheid but on its assess- 
ment that the white supremacist doctrine had a 
"negative effect on South Africa's economic viabil- 
ity." It also came in the wake of mounting protests 
in this country against U.S. bank loans to South 
Africa, iv At the time, the bank' s shareholders were 
assured that "so long as this is the case, we will 
continue to moderate our business involvement in 
thfe 'country . " 

While Citibank claims to have a purely economic 
interest in South Africa, the effect of its loans is 
certainly political. Citibank loans bailed ; the South 
African government out of serious financial difficul- 
ties following the Sharpeville Massacre in 1%0 and 

again aft er the . Soweto npr iRing in, 1Q7A. -20- 
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September 16, 1980 protest over closing 
of Sydenham hospital in Harlem, N.Y.Co 

CREDIT: Stan Sierakowski/LNS 

See story page 9 


The September 20 protest over closing of 
Sydenham hospital in Harlem became a violent 
confrontation between mostly Black protestors 
and white police 0 

CREDIT: Mongo Kenyatta/LNS 


See story page 9 
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At September 20 rally to protest the closing of 
Sydenham hospital in Harlem, protestors threw 
rocks and bottles at police, who responded with 
billy clubs o Many demonstrators were injured, and 
even the city's daily media charged the police 
with over-reacting . 

CREDIT: Ken Brown/LNS 

See story page 9 


Hon. Michael N. Manley, Prime Minister 
of Jamaica. 

CREDIT: Garth Morgan/APl/LN^ 

See story page 2 
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Patrick Sanders waits in the hallway 
during a break in his trial. Sanders was 
convicted of obstruction of justice for 
hiding the shotgun used to kill two 
Black children in Santee, S.C. 

CREDIT: Maroon Information Service/LNS 

See story page 1 
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CREDIT: Nuez/Granma/Black Panther /LNS CREDIT: Maine Nuclear Referendum Commi ttee/LNS 

See story page 2 See story page 7 
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CREDIT: S.M. Clarke/Critical Mass /Workbook/ 

CPF/LNS 

See story page 7 
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CREDIT: Western Worker/LNS 

See story page 9 
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CREDIT: CREDIT: Hot Times /LNS 

Peace 

News letter /LNS See story page 7 
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CREDIT: Nick Thorkelson/New Unity/LNS 

See story page 3 
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CREDIT: Mike Constable/Union Art Service/LNS 

See story page 9 
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